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GRAHAMISM IN NEW ORLEANS. 
New Orleans, June 8, 1837. 

Dear Sir—I have seen and read with 
much pleasure several numbers of the Gra- 
ham Journal, and am extremely gratified to 
know that the good work of reformation (tem- 
perance in eating) is going on in your city. 

Agreeably to the request in the first No. 
of the Journal, I will state a few facts as the 
result of my own experience. I was born 
in Massachusetts. not an hundred miles from 
your own good city; my parents are still liv- 
ing, though upwards of sixty years of age, 
and have uniformly enjoyed good health, 
with very little sickness in their family of 
ten children. I state these particulars, be- 
cause that during my illness, of which I 
shall speak hereafter, I consoled myself with 
the presumption that my disease was not he- 
reditary. 

From the age of eleven years to nearly 
sixteen, I was employed upon a farm, and 
during that time enjoyed the best of health. 
I then went to a trade, which, from its 
sedentary character brought on what after- 
wards proved to be the real dyspepsia, and 
which troubled me very much for two years 
before my apprenticeship expired. I then 
sought business which was less confining, 
but still was not much better. I was ex- 
ceedingly troubled with pope of the 
heart, so much’ so that I often came near 
fainting. I was very costive during threé or 
four years of my service as an apprentice. 

On the 15th of Oct. 1834, I arrived at 
New York, on my passage to Mobile, when 





my health was such that the fatigue of walk- | 


ing one mile would compel me to take to 
20 








my bed; and the effect of the disease upon 
my spirits was such as I cannot describe. 
While at Mobile [ lived as other folks live, 
(suffering most severely at the stomach), was 
always very fond of the fattest kinds of meats 
and rich gravies. I took considerable med- 
icine for a year or two, but for twelve 
months past have taken none at all. 

In June, 1836, I commenced living on the 
‘Graham System,’ with a friend of mine,* 
who had been living thus for two or three 
years. We had nothing broaght into the 
house but the nfost harmless kinds of food; 
our bread was the ‘ Graham crackers,’ which 
we obtained from Mr. Luke, of New York. 
And, sir, from this mode of living I ex 
rienced the most happy effects. ir health 
began immediately to improve. To. walk 
now two or three miles, (which was before 
such a burden), is a pleasurable task. I was 
better, in every respect, than at any time 
previous for four years, during which time 
I was scarcely free from pain. It appeared 
as though I had come into possession of a 
new body. ‘The happy effect of the change 
upon the senses of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, &c. was astonishing. I was sprightly, 
well and active, and free from my former 
dulness, the effects of a loaded stomach. . 

There are many who ridicule the idea of 
this mode of living, but 1 would advise all 
who are afflicted with the dyspepsia. or any 
other complaint, to try it for themselves ; 
they will find it the safest way to restore 
health. I have never heard or seen Mr,'Gra- 
ham, but have for two or three years, been 
fully persuaded that his system wasithe most 
proper course for me to pursue, but lacked 
resolution sufficient to carry my convictions 
of truth into practice. I now use no kind of 
warm food, and no other drink but cold wa- 
ter. Crackers and milk with different kinds 
of fruit are my principal articles of food. 
These I take twice aday. I take no sup- 

rs, 

I expect to spend the summer in this city, 
and hope by the blessing of God and my. 
present mode of living, to withstand the va~ 

* Gen. Thomas Shelden, formerly of Westfield; 
Mass. well known to Mr. Graham. 
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rious diseases incident to this climate. I be- 
lieve this mode of diet, and a particular at- 
tention to personal cleanliness with suitable 
exercise, are the surest preventives of dis- 
ease; and have never known a person who 
has given it a fair trial but has been benefit- 
ed by the experiment, and well pleased with 
the general result. A young man, a friend 
of mine, who, by the advice of Mr. Graham, 
pursued this course, has been cured. of a 
long standing lameness, which had afflicted 
him for many years. 

I would just add, that I find less occasion 
for drink than when in the habit of using 
meats and other excitable food or condi- 
ments. I will endeavor to write again in the 
course of the summer. 

Epw. Worrtuineron. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Health & Longevity. 

Sir,—A few days since I accidentally 
picked up a page of the expenses of a fam- 
ily of my acquaintance for a part of the 
months of Dec. 1830, and January, 1831. 
From curiosity I collected the various items 
and summed them up as follows. They had 
paid for 
Animal food, $25,738 Superfine Flour, $5,75 





Help, - 9,00 Fruit (Foreign) 1,27 
Alcoholic drinks, 80 ‘© Apples, 44 
i - 1,20 | Sago, - - 12 


Grocer’s Bill, (probably for the year 1830,) 180,00 

How large a proportion of the grocer’s 
bill was for spices, tea, coffee, wines, sugar, 
molasses and other luxuries any one can as- 
certain pretty nearly by looking over any 
grocer’s books. But in the current expenses 
of the family it will be seen that the cost of 
the animal food alone amounted to almost 
twice as much as all other food bought dur- 
ing the period embraced in the account ; and 
if we add to the cost of the animal food, one 
half of the cost of ‘ help,’ (which is certain- 
ly fair, as at beast one half of the household 
labor of the family might have been saved 
by a rational way of living), and to this the 
eost of spirits, spices and foreign fruit, we 
have $33,50 for those articles, many of 
which, if there be any truth in the princi- 
ples of physiology which we advocate, are 
only and wholly injurious, and for all of 





which there might have been incomparably 
better and cheaper substitutes ; $10,81 for | 
necessaries, which include, by the way, a | 
barrel of superfine flour, for which there | 
might have beer a better and cheaper sub- | 
stitute. Of course, the family used, during | 
this time, other food, vegetables, &c. which | 
they did not purchase from day to day. 
e habits of the family were like those | 
of most families. The children did not, when 
young, use tea or coffee, but, for two or three 
years. before their deaths, they used one or 
both freely. Pickles of various kinds, were 
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used very largely—hot bread and crackers ; 
and most of them were in the habit of eating 
in the evening. 

* But,’ some one will ask, ‘ what is the use 
of telling what the family ate and drank? 
Did they or did they not enjoy good health 
all this time they were living upon these ar- 
ticles, which seem to you of so pernicious a 
character?’ Yes, they were, as they thought, 
in perfect health. Seven children and all the 
‘ very pictures of health,’ with perhaps one 
exception—a rosy-cheeked, fleshy, hearty 
family. I can see that joyous uncle now, in 
childish mirth, and girlish glee and youth- 
ful promise, and manly vigor and maiden 
pride, rejoicing together with a buoyancy 
of spirit and a confidence of health which 
never dreamed of approaching disease and 
death. One of their number for a short time 
adopted the ‘Graham system,’ and, by con- 
sequence, was the laughing stock of the 
family at every meal, and finally returned to 
‘ his vomit again.’ 

But to the sequel—five of these children 
have now gone down to the grave—one, the 
attempted Grahamite, is now thought to 
be recovering from a sickness which for 
months was considered almost hopeless ; but 
he is evidently going into a consumptior ; 
and the other is weakly, and, to all appear- 
ance, preparing for an early grave. 

I do not mention these facts as at all ex- 
traordinary ; for probably any of your read- 
ers can point to precisely similar facts in the 
circle of their acquaintance ; and I doubt 
not that, except in exact numbers and dates, 
these statements might be applied to very 
many families; but I mention them to make 
the suggestion whether there be any connex- 
ion between the results and the habits of the 
family, as evinced by the extracts from their 
expense book. It seems to me great ser- 
vice may be done to the cause of humanity 
by publishing facts of this kind. What would 
be said if the family of vegetable livers 
should be taken away thus? Surely none 
would refer it to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; but to the mode of living. We are 
willing to abide the test. We wish the system 
to be tried by the effects it legitimately pro- 
duces, and we wish and we will, try every 
system by the same rule. We recognize all 
these events as the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; but of a Providence who will not 


'| work a miracle to save us from the punish- - 


merit justly due toour transgressions—who, 
if we use the proper means to secure health, 
will bless these means, and who, if we neg- 
lect these means, will surely leave us to the 
curse. SEARCH AND SEE, 





Canvor.—A foreign medical writer, pos- 
sessing candor, has lately asserted that ‘ phy- 
sic is the art of amusing the patient, while 





nature cures the disease.’ 














MR. BIRD’S ADDRESS. 

[The fellowing paragraphs are extracted from the 
Address of Mr. F. W. Bird, delivered before the 
American Physiological Society at their first annual 
meeting. We have been much interested by a pe- 
rasal of the Address, and should advise all, whether 
members of the Society or not, to procure a copy 
before they are all sold.] 

The object of all science is the investiga- 
tion of the laws of the universe—the dis- 
covery and the application of Truru. 

All investigation is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that the laws of nature are universal in 
their extent, and uniform in their operation. 
The Creator placed, in the beginning, every 
part of his creation under the operation of 
law ; and if there be a spot in this wide cre- 
ation where law does not reign—if there be 
a single oceurrence taking place in viola- 
tion of, or even independent of the control 
of law, there creative energy was never yet 
exerted, and there omnipotent power is now 
defied—on that spot there is noGop. And 
not only are the laws of nature universal, 
but they are also uniform. The universe was 
made by an infinitely wisé being, prompt- 
ed by infinite benevolence, and guided by 
that infallibility which needed not the suc- 
cessive experiments which are requisite to 
give excellence to the works of finite man. 

We may hence infer, that the laws, under 
which the universe was then placed, were 
adapted, in all respects, to promote its best 
possible interests ; and that these laws have 
never been, and never will be, repealed or 
altered. When, therefore, a law in any de- 
partment of science is discovered, it may be 
inferred with undoubting certainty, that that 
law will stand as long as the present consti- 
tution of things exists. Neither Chance, nor 
Fate, nor even Providence, acting without 
regard to law, are known to science. When- 
ever any of these come in, law ends, and 
chaos reigns. 

How beautifully uniform are all the opera- 
tions of the natural world. When, since the 
creation, has the law‘of gravitation been sus- 
pended, except by a miracle? Witness, also, 
this uniformity in astronomy. For six thou- 
sand years the heavenly bodies have per- 
formed their revolutions with such unaltera- 
ble regularity, that the astronomer can tell 
with certainty how many, and when eclipses 
have occurred since first ‘the morning stars 
sang together ;’ and with equal certainty 
he will predict every phase which sun or 
moon shall exhibit, and every transit or 


occultation of every planet and star until. 


the consummation of all things. —The same 
uniformity, though not so clearly open to 
the observation, extends to the operations 
ef chemistry—Thus, go where we will, 
throughout the natural world, we find law 
controling all events—the vast and the mi- 
nute ; alike directing the eternal torrent of 
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Niagara, and forming the dew-drop which 
glitters for a moment in the morning sun. 

This same uniformity obtains in the spirit- 
ual world ; and although, from the abstruse- 
ness of the subject, psycological investigation 
proceeds slowly, and discovery lingers, yet 
we never dream of doubting that all the in- 
tellectual faculties, all the social affections, 
and all the moral feelings are, in their de- 
velopment, and growth, and exercise, under 
the control of strict laws ; and we rely upon 
the deductions from a sufficiently extensive 
and cautious generalization of their phen- 
omena, with as entire a confidence, as we 
do upon the laws of the physical world. 
OBSTACLES TO THE PROGRESS OF PHYSIOLO- 

GICAL TRUTH. 

There are indeed many obstacles in the 
way of the final triumph of physiological 
truth. There is the iron power of habit to be 
overcome—habits which have become almost 
a second nature; which a delusive experi- 
ence leads the individual really to believe to 
be necessary to his welfare. The relentless 
despotism of appetite is to be resisted ; and 
what makes the work of individual reform 
| more difficult is, that these habits and appe- 
| tites take a stronger hold and more entirely 
'deprive their victim of voluntary agency, 
| just in proportion to the injury they are work~ 
|ing. It is a depraved appetite dlone which 
is so capricious in its demands. The pure 
appetite relishes whatever is adapted to the 
wants of the system. If an apple is pre- 
sented, it is satisfied; if a potato, it is equally 
satisfied ; and, while, of course, it has its 
preferences, they are neither so capricious 
nor so obstinate as to interfere with enjoy- 
ment. But how different with the miserable 
victim of a depraved appetite. Deprive the 
drunkard of his grog, the tobacco-chewer of 
his cud, or the coffee-drinker of his cup, and 
in bitterness he will exclaim with Micah— 
‘Ve have taken away my Gods!’ and the 
more concentrated the poison, and the more 
rapid the work of death upon the system, 
the more imperative are the demands of the 
appetite, and the more closely does the vic- 
tim hug the destroyer. And-if you should 
by any means, induce an individual to re- 
nounce his bad habits, there comes another 
and more terrible trial. There is the pros 
tration which necessarily follows the aban- 
donment of bad habits—the almost perfect 
anarchy of the system; and this too is in 
proportion to the depravity of previous appe- 
tites and the pernicious effects of previous 
practices. it is true that these derange- 
meats are just what ought to follow, and are 
such as always do follow every change, and 
without which it might well be feared no 
good would he effected. There was never 
a revolution yet, even the most happy in its 
results, the temporary consequences of which 
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were not precisely such derangement and ap- 
parent injury; but it will require a large 
amount of faith in the opinion of the adviser, 
or a strong confidence in the principles of 
physiology, to secure perseverance. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL REFORM. 

The progress of physiological reform will 
be retarded by the indiscretion of its friends. 
In every new cause there are some who are 
governed more by authority than by reason, 
common sense or the teachings of an intelli- 
gent experience. They are mere man-wor- 
shippers, and bring no independent judg- 
ments of their own to the cause; and, catch- 
ing at a single feature of the system, and 
giving to that an undue importance, they 
run into strange mistakes, make shipwreck 
of their hopes, and bring reproach upon the 
trath. And, unjust as it is, yet it is always 
the case, that a cause is judged by, the con- 
duct of those few individuals whose errors 
are in no manner the result of the cause they 
have espoused except that it furnishes occa- 
sion for the exhibition of pre-existing pecu- 





liarites. Let the truth of physiological prin- 
ciples be tested by the effects which they | 
legitimately produce, and we are willing to , 
abide the test. We invite, we challenge the , 
ordeal ; but we are not willing that a cause | 
which we believe to be of Gop should be | 
judged by the inconsistencies of its advocates 
or be charged as the cause of evils which 
are, in truth, the result of the very errors it 
aims and tends to correct. 

I cannot enumerate all the obstacles which 
impede the final triumph of physiological 
trath. Nor is it necessary, Go back to any 
reform which has been attempted since the 
introduction of Christianity, gnd inquire the 
reception they have met who have assailed 
any -established error, any time-honored 
er any darling appetite or depraved 

bit, and on the page of history we may 


read the trials of trath; and, blessed be Gop, 
om that same page we may read its triumphs, 
Always, it will be found, reform encounters 
et first every thing but just that which its 
advocates invite—calm investigation, free 
discussion, and dispassionate argument. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ERRORS. 

Time and your patience would fail me, 
were I to attempt to enumerate the popu- 
Jar physiological errors, and the objections, 
founded on them, which are made to physio- 
logical reform. The majority of them spring 
from what is caljed experience ; but, though 
very plausible, when closely examined, they 
are at once seen to be unfounded in truth. 
An individual feels that this or that is good 
for him ; ang it is perfectly idle to try to rea- 
son with feeling. Talk to a free eater of 
flesh or of stimulating food of any kind about 
break fasting at six, A. M. on plain vegetable 
god, and eating nothing more until 12 or 2, 
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P. M.—he will tell you it is perfect nonsense 
to advise him to do it. He should feel such 
a faintness, such a gnawing at the stomach 
about 10 o’clock, that he could not work or 
do any thing without a luncheon. And if 
you assure him that the correct vegetable 
eater never experiences any of this faint- 
ness, and attempt to explain to him thata 
meal of plain vegetable food, whén the sys- 
tem has got free from stimulating habits, 
will enable a man to work two or three hours 
longer than a meal of stimulating food—that 
indeed, from sound physiological principles, 
it must be so, he will cut short your argument 
with—‘ It may do for you, but it won’t do 
for me.’ 

Thus also, we may attempt to reason with 
one who is in the habit of taking tea in the 
afternoon. About 40’clock, the feeling, not 
of hunger, for the stomach is half full of the 
half-digested dinner, but of languor conse- 
quent upon the stimulants used at dinner, or 
the craving for the accustomed stimulus, 
commences; and by 5 o’clock it is irresist- 
ible; and true asthe magnet to the pole, the 
aching void points to the tea-pot. There is 
a gnawing there which nothing else can 
satisfy. A few cups of the dear delicious 
poison do satisfy it ; and therefore tea is good. 
The conclusion is just as logical as that which 
the 40’clock dram-drinker draws froin simi- 
lar premises. It is useless to reason with 
the appetite. The only hope is in inducing 
the individual to try abstinence until the 
system is brought into a_healthy state, and 
he will find, invariably, that he will enjoy 
better health, and that the article which he 
honestly thought necessary to his welfare and 
his happiness, was only and wholly an injury, 


FINAL TRIUMPH OF PHYSIOLOGICAL TRUTH. 

It would be pleasing to dwell for a moment 
on the final triumph of physiological truth. 
Glorious, indeed, will be the consummation 
when, Physiology being regarded in her true 
character as the handmaid of religion, they 
shall go on, hand in hand, working out the 
redemption of man. The separation of the 
interests of man’s physical nature from those 
of his intellectual and spiritual natures is as 
impossible as it is unnatural, An immense 
amount of moral power is now wasted in at- 
tempts to reform the external conduct, while 
appetite and passion and Just are fed and 
nurtured and goaded to ungovernable pru- 
rience, and, like the central fires, frequently 
burst forth in scorn of the feeble restraints of 
misdirected philanthropy. The causes of 
human depravity lie deeper and in a differ- 
ent direction from that in which they have 
been sought. But the lightis dawning. We 
expect it, we wait for it; we foresee its me- 
ridian brightness. Peace shall return tothe 
earth. Social intercourse shall not always be 
made up of the jarring of discordant elements 
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and the clashing of conflicting interests: Har- 
mony shall again reign between man and his 
brother, and between man and the inferior 
creatures. This earth shall not always be 
an Aceldama—a field of blood. How bliss- 
ful the period when man shall go forth among 
beast and bird, not to be shunned as their 
tyrant and their destroyer, but to be hailed 
as their friend and benefactor ; when, as 
once in Eden, the now timid hare shall leap 
for his caress, and the trembling dove shall 
nestle in his bosom ; when the soaring eagle 
shall feed from his hand, and the crouching 
tiger fawn at his feet. Is this an enthusiast’s 
dream? No! When the time and energies 
now wasted in the development and the in- 
dulgence of the animal, shall be devoted to 
the elevation and the gratification of the 
spiritual, it shall all and more than all be 
gloriously fulfilled. 





INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES. 
F————,, Mass. Aug. 12, 1837. 
Mr. CaMBELL, e 

Dear Sir,—Having become somewhat ac- 
quainted with the principles of Physiology 
as laid down in the Graham Journal, I pro- 
pose to ask a few questions and make a few 
statements respecting my own Case. 

I have been troubled with a bad humor 
from a child and which about two years 
since caused inflammation in my eyes. Ac- 
cording to the advice of physicians I appli- 
ed blisters to. my neck, arms, temples, and 
back side of my ears, in number about twen- 
ty. Iwas bled on my back and arms. I 
also applied leeches a great many times to 
my temples. I took about two pounds of Ep- 
som salts, some physic and emetics, living 
on a low diet, excluding meat and gravies. 
In three or four months the inflammation 
had almost gone, but left a weakness in my 
eyes which continues till the present time, 
with pain in and back of my ears and head, 
especially after laborious exercise. About 
fifteen months since commenced eating some 
meat, but for three months past I have re- 
nounced it altogether ; in fact I have adopt- 
ed the ‘Graham System’ of living as far as 
my circumstances will permit. Now I wish 
to know whether fruit is favorable or unfa- 
vorable to my humor, or in other words how 
can I get rid of my humor and weak eyes? 
I would mention also that I took about two 
pounds of cream Tartar last spring. 

I am between twenty and twenty-one 


years of age, and have served as a book 
binder for five years. 
Respectfully, Ss. T. E—. 


We are not authorized to prescribe for our corres- 
re ee 8. T. E . There can be no objection, 
ever, to the use of ripe fruit with his regular 
meals, if his diet be plain and well chosen. To effect 
&@ eure of the ‘ humor’ which has ‘ troubled him from 





a child,’ he must expect will require some time and . 
patience. ' 

It is the great object of the conducter of this Jour- 
nal to convince men that it is obedience to the phy- 
siological laws of our nature which preserves re- 
covers health, and not the efficacy of drugs‘nor the 
skill of any individual in administering drugs. If any 

-are induced, from the reading of this paper, to attempt 
any experiments in diet and regimen, we hope they 
will do nothing rashly, nor begin without a full de- 
termination to persevere till the system is fairly tested. 





IMPORTANCE OF FRESH AIR. 

Man or any other animal may die from 
having only a limited quantity of air, which 
he contaminates himself, and renders unfit 
for the purposes of life ; as when a small an- 
imal is placed under a receiver, or when hu- 
man beings have been confined in air-tight 
chambers, cases of which kind have occurred 
in mines on the irruption of water. As our 
rooms are not air-tight, it is rare for imme- 
diately fatal effects to proceed from the con- 
tamination of air in them by means of the 
continued respiration of the same portion, 
yet instances have occurred of persons per- 
ishing from close crowding in a confined 
apartment, of which few instances are more 
fatal or striking than the case of the English- 
men confined in the Black-Hole at Calcutta. 
This was in 1775, when the Indian Nabob, 
Surajah Dowla, consigned 146 prisoners to 
the dungeon, so named. 

‘It was about eight o’clock when these un- 
happy persons, exhausted by continual action 
and fatigue, were crammed together into 
a dungeon eighteen feet square, in a close 
sultry night, in Bengal, shut up to the east 
and south, the only quarters whence the air 
could reach them, by dead walls, and by.a 
wall and door,go the north ; open only to the 
west by two windows strongly barred with 
iron, from which they could receive scarce 
any circulation of fresh air. 

‘They had been but a few minutes com» 
fined before every one fell into a perspira- 
tion so profuse, that no idea can be fo 
of it. This brought on a raging thirst, wh 
increased in proportion as the body was 
drained of its moisture. Various expedients 
were thought of to give more room and air. 
Every man was stripped, and every hat. put 
in motion. They several times sat down on 
their hams, but at each time several of the 
poor creatures fell, and were instantly suffo- 
cated or trodden to death. 

‘ Before nine o'clock every man’s thirst 
ew intolerable, and respiration difficult. 
fforts were again made to force the door, 
but still in vain. Many insults were used to 
provoke the guards to fire upon the prison- 


ers, who grew outrageous, and many of them 
delirious. ‘ Water, water!’ become the gen- 
eral cry. Some water was brought, but these 
supplies, like sprinkling water on fire, only 








The 


served to raise and feed the flames. 
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confusion became genéral and horrid from | 
the cries and ravings for water, and some 
were trampled to death. This scene of 
misery proved entertainment to the brutal 
wretches without, who supplied them with 
water that they might have the satisfaction 
of seeing them fight for it, and held up lights 
to the bars that they might lose no part of 
the inhuman diversion. 

‘ Before eleven o’clock most of the gentle- 
men were dead, and one third of the whole. 
Thirst grew intolerable; but Mr. Holwell 
kept his mouth moist by sucking the perspi- 
ration out of his shirt-sleeves, and catching 
the drops as they fell like heavy rain from 
his head and face. By half an hour after 
eleven most of the living were in an outrage- 
ous delirium. They found that water height- 
ened their uneasiness, and ‘ Air, air!’ was 
the general cry.. Every insult that could be 
devised against the guard ; all the opprobri- 
ous names that the viceroy and his officers 
could be loaded with, were repeated to pro- 
voke the guard to fire upon them. Every 
man had eager hopes of meeting the first 
shot. Then a general prayer to heaven to 
hasten the approach of the flames to the 
right and left of them, and put a period to 
their misery. Some expired on others ; while 
a steam arose, as well from the living as the 
dead, which was very offensive. 

* About two o’clock in the morning they 
crowded so much to the windows, that many 
died standing, unable to fall by the throng 
and equal pressure round. When. the day 
broke, the stench arising from the dead 
bodies was insufferable. 

* At that juncture, the soubah, who had 
received an account of the hayoc death had 
made among them, sent one of his officers 
to inquire if the chief survived. Mr. Holwell 
was shown to him; and it was near six when 
an order came for their release. 

‘ Thus they had remained in this infernal 
prison from eight at night until six in the 
morning, when the poor remains of one hun- 
dred and forty-six souls, being only twenty- 
three, came out alive, but most of them in a 
high putrid fever.’ 

In large assemblies, collected in dispro- 
portionately small or ill-contrived rooms, a 
slighter degree of the same inconvenience is 
felt, and the accumulation of heat adds to the 
evil. The lights, if there be any present, burn 
dimly—the robust are oppressed, and those 
less able to bear the altered state of the air, 
faint. 

From the extent to which the air of an 
apartment may be changed, through very 
small crevices, it seldom happens that the 
diminution of oxygen, or the excess of car- 
bonic acid, produced by the respiration of 
human beings, is sufficient to lead to any 








very serious contamination of the air. 
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Less degrees of it escape attention, yet the 
constant, or frequently-repeated application 
of the cause, cannot fail to produce injurious 
effects. Nor can I doubt that the unhealthy 
appearance of the poor, who happen to have 
large families, crowded into small and ill- 
contrived chambers, and more especially the 
sickly state of their children, in part orig- 
inate in its agency. 

The means of preventing or remedying 
the evils to which I have alluded, must 
naturally present themselves, on the consid- 
eration of the causes giving rise to them; 
and you will, perhaps, say that I might as 
well spare you the trouble of listening to a 
relation of deficiencies produced by the se- 
vere and resistless force of poverty, rather 
than proceeding from ignorance or negli- 
gence, Personal observation, however, has 
convinced me that, in this, as in many other 
instances, evils are allowed to pass unheed- 
ed, or are tamely submitted to, not because 
they are concealed, or trifling, but, on the 
contrary, because their general and frequent 
occurrence has rendered them familiar.— 
Thus a room is sometimes rendered insuf- 
ferably close, in consequence of a window, 
which ought to let in air as well as light, not 
being so constructed as to allow of its being 


opened, although the occupier, with a little 


pains and ingenuity, might make it do so, 
by giving a small portion of time to it, before 
or after work, supposing that he may not 
have the means to get it done by another. 
Sometimes a window, which might be open- 
ed, is kept close to avoid the draught, al- 
though a little management might protect 
the inmates from this inconvenience. Some- 
times a chimney, which is scarcely less use- 
ful as a ventilator, than as a part of the fire- 
place, is either blocked up or wholly want- 
ing. These are defects, for which the great- 
est poverty can hardly be urged in defence, 
and those who let apartments to the poor, 
and more especially those who contrive or 
construct dwellings for their reception, should 
be careful to observe and avoid them. 
Family Magazine. 


A POST MORTEM EXAMINATION. 

The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser gives the fol- 
lowing account of a post mortem examination of the 
body of Jupce Storrs, whose case was noticed in 
the last Journal. 

A most extraordinary and wonderful aneu- 
rism was discovered. It commenced just 
above the heart, forming a-sac as big as 
your fist; here it was bound down by a lig- 
ature which the artery passes, and passing 
that ligature the sac takes the same side, 
continues over the arch down the back bone 
to the bifurcation, and down the forks a 
short distance beyond the thighs diminishing 
in size as it descends. The artery thus 
diseased formed two channels for the blood, 














one within the original innet coats of the 
artery, and the other in the sac formed by 
the outer and dilated coat and the inner 
coats. These two channels connected every 
inch or two by slits of the inner coats. 
The left ventricle of the heart is not natural; 
its walls are of one quarter extra thickness. 
If this was natural its extra power was suffi- 
cient to have induced the disease—but the 
disease of the artery rendered the extra 
power of the heart necessary to sustain the 
circulation, and therefore this extra power 
may have been the effect of the disease. A 
small rupture of the aneurism was discov- 
ered just above the heart, which discharged 
into the general cavity, and about two gal- 
Jons of blood was taken out of the cavity, 
which had been discharged through the 
rupture. The rupture is supposed to have 
taken place when Mr. Storrs ascended the 
roof of the pavilion—while on the roof he 
complained of faintness, and came down— 
when on the lowest flight of stairs, he said 
he was in great pain—a moment after he 
fell and expired. 

Dr. Hooker informs me that he can find 
but two similar cases reported. They were 
of like character, but very small in com- 
parison—some few inches in length. The 
disease must have been of long standing— 
say five years or more. 





A MEDICAL MISTAKE. 

& short time ago, a man of wealth residing 
near Boston was discovered by his lady in- 
sensible. A physician was called in, under 
the presumption that he had fallen in some 
description of a fit. The disciple of Galen 
examined the symptoms, and then taking the 
wife aside, he hinted at the possibility that 
by the merest accident in the world the suf- 
ferer had fallen under the influence of Bac- 
chus. She vehemently and sincerely pro- 
tested that it was impossible, as, from his 
often infirmities, liquor of all kinds was kept 
out of the house, and she was sure he had 
not been in the street. Still the doctor hes- 
itated, and another, the family physician 
was sent for. Upon the wife’s representa- 
tions he took the responsibility of shaving 
the invalid’s head, and crowning it with a 
blister of tremendous longitude and latitude. 
All this operation did not restore the sufferer 
to consciousness, but after a tedious night’s 
watching his friends were rejoiced to see signs 
of returning life. ‘The way he swore, upon 
discovering what his friends had done in 
the simplicity of their hearts, was profane. 
His blister lasted him a day or two, and after 
that was healed, there still remained the 
bald, bald poll. It appeared from his confes- 
sion, and other concurrent testimony, that 
he had been in a league with his coachman, 
and in the habit of leaving the parlor to drink 
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rum with Jehu in the stable. Upon this oc- 
casion he went alone to the nectar, and so 
earnest was his devotion, that his strength 
scarcely sufficed him to return to the house, 
where he was found in a state of insensibility, 
as herein before related. People of respect- 
ability, when they mean to drink themselves 
dead drunk, should pin a label specifying 
their complaint, upon their coat sleeve to 
prevent mistake. [WV. Y. Sun. 





THE SKIN. 

The skin is that membranous covering 
which is spread over the whole surface of the 
body, and which serves to bind together, and 
to protect from injury, the subjacent and 
more delicate textures. In different animals, 
and at different parts of the body, it assumes 
different appearances. It is smooth, soft, 
and delicate in youth, and in females; firm- 
er and more resisting in middle age, and in 
males; flabby and wrinkled in old age, and 
after disease ; puckered or disposed in folds 
in places that admit of extensive flexion, as 
over the finger-joints, and in the palm of the 
hand, and thick and horny where it is sub- 
jected to the influence of pressure, as in the 
soles of the feet. 

The structure of the skin, like that of 
every other part of the animal frame, dis- 
plays the most striking proofs of the tran- 
scendent wisdom and beneficence of its great 
Creator. Though simple in appearance and 
in design, it is a compound of many ele- 
ments, and the seat of as great a variety of 
functions. It is composed of three layers of 
membrane, viz. the thin scarf skin, or cuti- 
cle, the mucous coat and the thick true skin, 
as it is called, which immediately encom- 
passes the body. These distinctions should 
be kept in view, for, as it is a general law 
‘of the animal economy that every part has a 
| use or function peculiar to itself, the various 
| uses of the compound can be understood only 
by attending to those of the simple elements. 

The epidermis, cuticle or scarf-skin, is the 
outermost of the three layers, and is that 
which is raised in blisters. It is a thin con- 
tinuous and insensible membrane, has no 
perceptible blood-vessels or nerves, and .con- 
sequently neither bleeds nor feels pain when 
cut or abraded. Being homogeneous in 
structure, it is supposed by many to be mere- 
ly an exudation of albuminous mucus ; and 
although depressions are obvious on its sur- 
face, and exhalation and absorption are prov- 
ed to be carried on through its substance, it 
is still in dispute whether it be actually po- 
rous or not. Probability is in favor of the 
affirmative, and ‘the circumstance of the 
pores not being visible is no proof to the 
contrary, for the cuticle is so elastic that it 
may be perforated by a needle, and yet the 





hole not be discernible even under the mi- 
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ctoscope. The question is, however, one of 
little moment, provided it be remembered | 
that its texture, whether perforated or not, is | 
such as to admit of exhalation and absorp-! 
tion taking place through its substance. 

The structure of the cuticle is in admira- | 
ble harmony with its uses. Placed as an in- | 
sensible intermedium between external ob- | 
jects and the delicate nervous expansion on | 
the surface of the subjacent true skin, it. 
serves as a physical defence against friction; | 
and while, by impeding evaporation, it pre-| 
serves the true skin in that soft and moist | 
state which is essential to its utility, it also, 
by impeding absorption, enables man to ex- 
pose himself without injury to the action of 
numerous agents, which, but for its protec- | 
tion, would immediately be absorbed, and | 
cause the speedy destruction of health and 
life. This isremarkably exemplified in sev- | 
eral trades, where the workman is unavoid- 
ably exposed to an atmosphere loaded with | 
metallic and poisonous vapors, or obliged 


to handle poisonous substances, and where, || 


without the obstruction of the cuticle, the | 
evil to which he is subjected would be ag- 
gtavated a hundred fold. Being destitute of 
nervés, the cuticle is not hurt by the direct | 
contact of external bodies, and being very | 
thin, it blunts without impairing the distinct- | 
ness of the impression made on the nerves 
of sensation. The necessity of this latter 
provision becomes very obvious when the 
cuticle is abraded or removed by vesication. 
The surface below is then found to be too 
tender and irritable for the exercise of touch, 
and conveys to the mind scarcely any other 
sensation than that of pain. For the same | 
reason, those parts of the skin which are most 
exposed to pressure and friction, such as 
the palms of the hands and soles of the feet, 
are provided with a thicker cuticle to defend | 
them from injury. 

The greater thickness of the cuticle in 
such situations is manifestly the intentional 
work of the Creator,. for it is perceptible 
even at birth, before use can have exercised 
any influence. Indeed, were the tender skin 
not so protected, every violent contraction 
of the hand upon a rough and hard surface, 
and every step made on uneven ground, 
would cause pain, and disable us for exer- 
tion. Combe’s Principles of Physiology. 


New York Milk Men.—The Milkmen’s Benevo- 
lent Society in New York have come to the deter- 
mination that they will not feed any distiller’s 
swill to their cows at any time. The New York 
distillers have received in one year 13,500 dollars 
for swill. Such a decision of the milkmen will much 
curtail their profits. These milkmen call upon Tem- 
perance men for patronage, as their feed costs more. 








Notice.—The next meeting of the Council of the 
Physiological Society will be at the house of Mr. 
Noble, 36, Washington place, on Wednesday (to- 
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Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
| single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
| for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 


Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
| this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men. 


LIBRARY 
oF 
THE AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NS 133 Washington Street, at the bookstore of 
Messrs. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 
Persons who have joined the Society are 
| entitled to the use of one book at a time, to be re- 
| turned within one week. ‘The Librarian will be in 


























attendance every Wednesday and Saturday, between 
the hours of one and four, P. M. a 
MR. BIRD’S ADDRESS 

passe, before the American Physiologi- 

cal Society, June Ist, 1837. Just published 

and for sale by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, No. 

| 133 Washington Street. Members of the Society 
supplied gratuitously. 





VALUABLE WORKS 
Published and for sale by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
No. 133 Washington street. 

Caldwell on Physical Education. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man. 
Dr. Combe on Digestion. 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 
Dr. Brighams’ Remarks on the Influence of Men- 
tal Cultivation on Health. Dr. Howe’s Discourse on 
the Social Relations of Man. 








RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j(-7’Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
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